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A Beginner's History of Philosophy. By Herbert Ernest Cushman. 

Vol. I: Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1910. — pp. xx, 406. 

The pedagogy of college teaching is notoriously still very far from 
making even a respectable showing. Philosophical teaching is perhaps 
no worse than the average; it may even be a little better. But the 
application to it of sound psychological principles, determined by the 
peculiar conditions to be found in American colleges, has certainly not 
received the general attention that it should, though there is evidence 
just now of an awakening of interest among philosophy teachers that 
ought to bring results. Philosophy has, as its devotees are well aware, 
special difficulties of its own as an academic subject. Its aloofness from 
the surface interests of the ordinary student; the fluidity and — from the 
student's standpoint — vagueness of its results, at least until a compre- 
hensive survey has been made which requires a discouraging draft upon 
time and patience when it does not presuppose a compass of mind prac- 
tically not attainable; the peculiar demands it makes upon the student's 
own active powers of thought, and the entire worthlessness of the memoriz- 
ing habits which do such valiant service in college work, and which in 
other fields may bring a certain harvest, if not the most abundant one; 
the extreme difficulty of knowing just where some apparently simple 
and elementary distinction — elementary to us because we forget the toil 
and sweat through which we first came laboriously to realize its signifi- 
cance — will prove an entire bar to our being intelligible, and the consequent 
very strict limitation of the value of the lecture method — all these are 
things to vex the flesh of the conscientious teacher of philosophy, and 
make him wonder at times if he has not missed his calling. The strong 
temptation, under such conditions, is to throw off our responsibilities as 
elementary teachers, and take our stand as pillars of the scientific ideal, 
distributing our wisdom to all and sundry, and leaving our hearers to 
pick up such crumbs as they may find it possible to digest — an attitude 
usually going along with pronounced opinions about the poverty of the 
intellectual life among college students, and a rigorous appeal to natural 
selection. 

In certain situations this last attitude is no doubt possible and advisable. 
But it will hardly answer for the typical American college of to-day. 
Whatever the theory of the college as an existing institution, its main 
function is certainly not to produce leaders of scientific thought; and if 
that is to be the great aim of our higher education, the only conclusion 
is that the college is bound to disappear. As a matter of fact, I think it 
should be possible to defend the place in a democracy of such an institu- 
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tion, in a way to justify the serious claims upon our attention of the 
student of only average ability and of non-technical interests. But in 
any case, as a condition and not a theory, such students have at present 
to be taken into account, and the question how the philosophy teacher 
in particular is to do this without reducing his subject matter to milk and 
water is a constant problem. I am inclined to think that the majority 
of our text books err on the side of a too academic quality. The writer 
has too much in view the fear of his colleagues, he is afraid of the epithets 
"unscientific" and "popularizer" ; and in consequence he tends to move 
in the region of problems and considerations unnecessarily remote from 
a natural human interest. To strike the happy medium, and appeal 
intelligibly to such a fairly general interest without becoming innocuous, 
is relatively so rare as to deserve a special welcome. 

Professor Cushman's new Beginner's History of Philosophy, of which 
the first volume is now ready, is such an attempt, and, as it seems to me, 
a rather exceptionally successful one. The book disclaims anything more 
than a pedagogical originality, and it is to the pedagogical side that I 
wish chiefly to call attention, although it may be said that its own claims 
are unnecessarily modest, and that it is much too solid a production not 
to be found very useful by others than the tyro in philosophy. Probably 
its most striking feature is the richness of the material of geography, 
history, and biography, which together take up not very far from half 
the volume. Whether such an emphasis will enlighten the student, or 
merely swamp him, will of course depend very much upon how it is 
handled; and Professor Cushman seems to me to have been remarkably 
successful. The intellectual tendencies stand out clearly from a concrete 
historical background, with the generalizations judiciously emphasized 
and backed by enough of detail to give them content. I hardly know 
where there is to be found a summary of ancient civilization on its intel- 
lectual side which will convey to the general reader so adequate a notion 
of its essentials in their continuity. The author believes, rightly, I think, 
that this historical, literary, and geographical material constitutes a highly 
important means for getting the attention of the average student. Not 
only does it represent the only previous knowledge which it is at all safe 
to presuppose, but it serves to make him feel that he is anchored to some 
sort of solid reality, and helps in a measure to avoid the sense of instability 
and arbitrariness that is pretty sure to come to him when first introduced 
to the subtilties of metaphysical reasoning. This in my own experience 
constitutes a large advantage which the history of philosophy has over 
a more logical and systematic presentation of the subject as an Introduc- 
tion course; practically the same content can be brought in, but brought 
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in as a part of human history rather than as an excursus into the realms 
of pure reason, where to the beginner anything whatever is possible, and 
he is likely to emerge with little more than a sense of futility and be- 
wilderment. 

Another feature which deserves notice is the very careful summaries 
and tables by which the attempt is made to render precise and drive 
home the points of main importance, and overcome the tendency to rest 
content with vague general impressions. In theory I should rather prefer 
to utilize the situation to a somewhat greater extent to give the student 
a chance to do a little organizing for himself, without having it set out 
too plainly in cold type before him; but experience, I grant, would seem 
to show that Professor Cushman's method will save disappointment. 

Of the actual statements of doctrine which constitute the final end 
of the book, it is perhaps enough to say that they are in the great majority 
of instances models of terse, clear, accurate exposition. I should be 
inclined to mention, in particular, the account of Aristotle, and that of the 
early Cosmologists, both difficult tasks, and both extremely well done. 
What on the whole has chiefly impressed me is the great skill shown in 
bringing out the interrelationships of doctrines — a feature well exemplified 
in the treatment of the Cosmologists. The careful reader will come away 
with a feeling for the evolution of ideas, and the dependence of the philos- 
opher on his predecessors and contemporaries for his own intellectual 
atmosphere and the formulation of his problems, which he would find 
it hard to get elsewhere in so clear, interesting, and relatively untechnical 
a way. 

Any criticisms I should have to make are so slight as to be negligible. 
I have not happened to notice any actual inaccuracies. Of course there 
are bound to be differences of opinion in places, but a text-book is probably 
not the place for exploiting these, and it is to be assumed that they are 
entirely familiar to the author. Not every one of course would agree with 
any possible interpretation of Plato; and whether the evidence justifies so 
sharp a contrast between Socrates and Protagoras, from either side, is 
still an open question perhaps. I am not quite convinced that Scepticism 
has all the significance for the Hellenic and Roman periods assigned to it, 
or that the interpretation of Scepticism is entirely fair to the possibility 
that a less negative and more modern and positivistic element is to be 
found in it. At any rate, there is a little risk in giving the student an 
impression that Scepticism is the only alternative to "metaphysical or 
absolutely complete knowledge." The need for condensation which in- 
creases toward the latter part of the book makes the expository sections 
sometimes less satisfying here than in the earlier portions; I suspect, 
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for example, that the account of Augustine's debt to Neo-Platonism — 
assuming the point to be in all respects well taken — would be found 
rather blind by most readers. But the general judgment upon the book 
will, I feel sure, be altogether favorable, not only as a brilliant example 
of good text-book writing, but as a solid piece of workmanship which is a 
credit to American scholarship. 

A. K. Rogers. 
University of Missouri. 

La morale du bonheur. Par Clodius Piat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — 

pp. vii, 263. 

Despite the fact that the happiness principle has played all conceivable 
r61es in philosophical systems, one does not open a book with the above 
title in the expectation of finding a defense of theological ethics. Yet such 
the present work is, made with much fairness against existing tendencies, 
which have, in the author's opinion, brought "our epoch of hypercriticism" 
to a condition of well-nigh universal doubt regarding moral values and 
distinctions. Nearly all the more important phases of modern philo- 
sophical speculation come in for a share of criticism — naturalism, leading 
directly to pessimism, evolutionism, talking of progress but unable to 
furnish evidence thereof, rationalism, which makes inconceivable an ob- 
jective source of morality, science and empiricism, which break down 
established distinctions and divest life of its higher meaning. The dis- 
integrating effects of these tendencies can be escaped only by a return to 
religion and the idea of God, at present banished from philosophy and 
education. This and the dependent idea of happiness are pivotal concepts 
in the author's attempt to provide ethics with a group of irrefragible 
principles. 

The six chapters of the work treat in succession the value of life, moral 
obligation, the precepts, the motive for morality, and the sanctions, the 
last being devoted to an appreciation of results which issue from the present 
"moral crisis." A summary of the first two chapters may suffice for 
the point of view. 

Happiness, and by this one does not mean pleasure, but rather a 
harmonious synthesis of pleasures, involving the development of the 
entire personality, gives to life whatever value it has; to this test all 
systems ultimately appeal. There is no question of our general agree- 
ment; doubt arises only when we approach the empirical facts, and find 
in nature and in human life the suffering which apparendy gives the lie to 
the principle. 'Progress' should furnish a clue, but this occurs sporadi- 
cally; the ancients surpass us in many things, and no central upward 
tendency can be observed in human life. Even if science could yield 



